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and the collection included, also, one or two fables that link him
with Prior, Gay and Northcote.
In 1786, Cowper and Mrs Unwin had moved from dreary
Olney to a cheerful house and neighbourhood at Weston, not
far off, and had enlarged their circle of acquaintances, thanks,
partly, to his cousin Harriet (the sister of Theodora), now Lady
Hesketk Cowper's life continued to be happy; and, during these
pleasant years, he wrote a number of short poems, which were
not published till after his death. Among them were several
playful or serious personal addresses, much in the tone of the
letters. Others were little narratives or expressions of everyday
experience, like TJie Colubriad, an account of a viper which
threatened the poet's cat and her kittens, and the epitaph on the
poets hare, 'Old Tiney, surliest of his kind.1 The remainder
included a few religious poems, several epigrams and translations,
one or two tales and some poems on the slave trade, written to
order and not showing Cowper at his best. Among these posthu-
mous works four stand prominent: the stanzas On the Loss qf
the Royal George, the sonnet To Mrs Unwin, the poem To Mary
and The Poplar Field. The sonnet is one of Cowper's finest
achievements; the poem To Mary is redeemed by its tenderness
from a certain monotony in the form. The Poplar Field
contains the famous and exquisite second line of the couplet
The poplars are felled; farewell to the shade
And the whispering1 sound of the cool colonnade
which shows Cowper to have had possibilities in lyric poetry
never fulfilled by him. Yet, it seems almost unjust to say this
in view of On the Loss of the Royal George. Written to oblige
Lady Austen, who wanted words set to the march in Sc'qrio, this
poem is one of the noblest dirges ever composed- By the directest,
simplest means imaginable, Cowper attains an effect of noble
grandeur. The plain statement reaches the sublime.
Cowper was not content to write short poems. In order to
stave off its besetting depression, Ms mind needed regular occupa-
tion ; and, in 1785, soon after he had finished correcting the proofs
of The Task, he began,' merely to divert attention/ turning Homer's
Hiad into blank verse. The diversion grew into a plan to trans-
late the whole of Homer and publish the work by subscription,
Cowper came to his task well equipped. He had known his Homer
from boyhood; and how well he knew and appreciated him may
be learned from two letters to Lady Hesketh, written in December